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agrees with the account given, either in Kings or in CJironicles; they would only 
claim that this must be the underlying fact, which the authors of the historical 
books which the authors have somewhat inaccurately transmitted. Their reasons 
for this claim are drawn partly from the narratives themselves, and partly from 
external sources. The reasons from external sources, we cannot now examine. 
They do not seem to me to justify the conclusions just mentioned. Their reasons 
from the narratives themselves are really very largely based, not on the narratives, 
but on the traditional interpretation which we have considered above. The men 
who hold to the traditional interpretation of course deny these conclusions drawn 
from it. But it seems to me in this, as in many other instances, that to correct 
the misapprehensions that have been incorporated into the traditional view is to 
remove the fulcrum from under the lever of the men who are working to over- 
throw that view. 
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XII. 

THE IDEA OF EVIL, AS TO ITS NATURE. 

It is but Stating a very obvious truth to say that evil presents itself to men, 
always and necessarily, under two aspects,— either as that which we term phys- 
ical, or that which we term moral. The former, of course, will include all that in 
nature which indicates disorder, or that affects unfavorably the welfare of sen- 
tient beings, and the latter, that which, in a higher sphere of things, is evil be- 
cause it is wrong. That the relations of these two should, in apprehension and 
in speculation, be confused, is noways surprising, especially in those cases where 
men confront such great problems of the universe with no help from revelation. 
We perhaps ought rather to be surprised that, in a world where the physical 
aspects of evil so much force themselves on the attention of men, its moral aspects 
should retain a hold so firm and so enduring. The fact may testify to the undy- 
ing nature of that principle which God has given to the human soul as a higher 
law in man's own being, and a witness to the being and nature of God himself. 

INSTINCT AND SPECULATION. 

It is more in the way men have dealt with this principle, than in the presence 
or absence of the principle, that differences in races and in ages of mankind are 
seen. Traces of it — rather we may say distinct manifestations of it — appear even 
in savage races. Take the case of the Basoutos, among whom, according to Cas- 
alis, cited by Pressense " the idea of moral evil is conveyed by such expressions as 
ugliness, debt, deficiency, powerlessness ; " by whom "theft, adultery, and lying, 
are unsparingly denounced;" and in many of whose proverbs a moral insight 
appears which one would not expect to find in a savage race. " Human blood," 
they say, "is heavy, and will not let him flee on whose liands it is." "If a 
man be secretly killed, the straw of the field will tell it." " The thief catcheth 
himself." " Cunning devours its master.'' Undoubtedly, the idea of moral evil, 
among such races, never gets beyond what is elementary to it, or perhaps we may 
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say instinctive, altliough in some tilings tliey may put to sliame the so-called 
civilized races themselves. " Two Irishmen one day," says Quatrefages, in 
treating of this point, "quarreled with some Australians; they were without 
arms. Instead of profiting by this advantage, the savages gave them arms, that 
they might defend themselves." " In onr war at Tahiti," says the same writer, 
"Admiral Bruet, commander of the French forces, took a bath one day in a river 
in the interior of the isle, while a well-armed chief, belonging to the enemy, was 
concealed near by. When peace was gained, the chief came to see the admiral, 
and easily showed him that, for nearly two hours, his life had been in his power. 
' Why did you not draw ? ' said the admiral. ' I should have been dishonored in 
the eyes of my people,' replied the native, ' if I had killed, by surprise, a chief such 
as thou.' " 

To speculative and mystical philosophy the beclouding of these distinctions 
as respects the nature of evil is perhaps more due than to any other one cause. 
Plato's treatment of the subject is well-known. So far as virtue is wisdom and 
sin is folly, Plato's teaching might almost be said to exhaust the subject. Yet, 
who, in these days, needs to be told that such teaching does not even approach 
the root of the matter V Seneca, although far from being as good a man as Plato, 
came nearer to the truth on this subject than Plato ever did, in saying : " The 
human mind is by nature perverse, and strives for what is forbidden. Our fault 
in not external to us ; it is within us, and cleaves to our souls." How oriental 
mysticism viewed the matter will appear further on. 

THE riinilTIVE IDEA— ACCADIAN. 

Primitive ideas as to the nature of evil, so far as they can as yet be ascer- 
tained, are very significant in this connection. In what is thus far accessible of 
primitive Accadian and Aryan literature, there is little or no trace of that con- 
fusion of physical with moral evil which we find in the sacred books and the 
priestly systems of later centuries. As the translators of those Accadian psalms 
of penitence, so ancient and so primitive, say, the tone of them is often almost 
scriptural, and sometimes we might seem to hear David himself lamenting and 
confessing his sins. "O Lord," this penitent cries out, "O Lord, thy servant 
thou dost not restore. In the waters of the raging flood seize his hand. The sin 
that he has shined to blessedness bring back. The transgressions he has commit- 
ted let the wind carry away.'' " My Lord in the wrath of liis heart has punished 
me. God in the strength of his lieart has overpowered me." The petitioner is 
much confused in his ideas of deity. Xow lie uses a word whicli, perhaps, almost 
answers to the Hebrew Jehovah ; tlien he prays to his god and to his goddess, to 
the sun and to the moon. He is wandering into thick darkness, as to the person- 
ality of God ; but he has not yet lost that view of sin as sin , which Old Testament 
history assures us was impressed on primitive man in the story of the fall in 
Eden, and confirmed by the history and fate of the wliole antediluvian world. 

One might dwell upon this at almost any length. Prof. Lenormant, while 
accepting as true the corrected translation of what Mr. George Smith supposed to 
be a legendary account of the fall itself, maintains, to use his own words, that 
there are " convincing proofs of the existence of myths relating to the terrestrial 
paradise, in the sacred traditions of the lower basin of the Euphrates and Tigris." 
And he makes emphatic reference to that picture, Chaldean in origin, with which 
our Bible dictionaries liave made us familiar, and now to be seen in the Rjitish 
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Museum, carved upon a cylinder of hardened stone, which presents a man and a 
woman, seated, one on each side of a tree, whose fruit they are in the act of 
plucliing, while behind the woman a serpent stands erect. These traditions of 
the fall' had evidently made a profound impression upon that people who planted 
along the lower Euphrates the first human abode after the deluge, and out of 
whose country came Abraham, the friend of God. 

TUB PKIMITIVE IDEA— AKYAN. 

But let us notice, in a like way, another of these primitive peoples. In his 
preface to the " Sacred Books of the East," Prof. Max Miiller speaks of tliose who 
have asserted that " the religious notion of sin " is not found in the hymns of the 
Rig- Veda, the oldest sacred literature of the ancient Aryan race. This, he says, 
is a mistake. In another of his works he says that "the consciousness of 
sin is a prominent feature in the religion of the Vedas," a statement which 
other writers think over-strong. lie translates, in still another book of his, from 
a hymn to Varuna, which has a very marked Old Testament cast. " Let me not 
yet, O Varuna," pleads the petitioner, "enter into the house of clay" — that is, 
the grave ; " have mercy, almighty, have mercy. If I go trembling, like a cloud 
driven by the wind; have mercy, almighty, have mercy. Through want of 
strength, thou strong and bright god, have I gone wrong; have mercy, almighty, 
have mercy. Thirst came upon the worshiper, though he stood in the midst of 
waters ; have mercy, almighty, have mercy. Whenever we men, Varuna, commit 
an offense before the heavenly host, whenever we break the law through thought- 
lessness ; have mercy, almighty, have mercy." Other writers quote from other 
hymns such expressions as these: "Deliver us this day, O God, from heinous 
sin." " May our sin be repented of." "Absolve us from the sin of our fathers, 
and from those which we have committed with our own bodies." " Varuna is 
merciful even to him who has committed sin." For the most part, indeed, as we 
had occasion to notice in a former paper, the prayers in these hymns are for quite 
other things ; for victory over enemies, for the preservation and increase of the 
flocks, for long life and for worldly good in general. Yet this other feature is 
certainly a marked one. What we liave to say of it all is that in this literature, 
out of which grew alike the religion of the Brahman and Buddhist, and the relig- 
ion of Zoroaster, as many think, the idea of evil is singularly free from those ab- 
surd accretions which characterize Brahmanism especially; illustrating again the 
fact that the prehistoric religions of paganism, so far as we become acquainted 
with them, are more pure and just in their conceptions of the nature of evil than 
the historic ones. If I may, without dwelling here too long, I would like to quote 
in addition, one of these old hymns, a hymn to Indra, partly as an additional 
illustration of my point, and partly because of its suggestiveness otherwise. It is 
a kind of dialogue between Indra and the worshiper. Indra speaks first : 

" I come with might before thee, stepping first, 
And behind me move all the heavenly powers." 

The worshiper then responds, 

" If thou, O Indra, wilt my lot bestow, 

A hero's part dost thou perform with me. 

" To thee the holy drink I offer first ; 

Thy portion here is laid, thy soma brewed. 

" Be while I righteous am, to me a friend. 
So shall we slay of foemen many a one." 
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■' Ye who desire blessings, bring your hymn 

To Indra : for the true is always true. 
' There is no Indra,' many say ; ' who ever 

Has seen him ? Why should we his praise proclaim ? ' '" 

Then, in his own response, in tnrn, Indra says : 

•'As on heaven's height I sat alone. 

To me thy offering and thy prayer rose up. 
Then spake my soul this woid within itself : 
' My votaries and their children call on me.' " 

There are several things here upon which we might comment. Assuming the 
translation to be a correct one, as in the main it prolably is, it is an example of 
what I have had occasion to speak of before, a monotheistic strain, even in one of 
the hymns of a people whose worship was paid to nature-gcds. Indra "sits on 
heaven's height alone ; " and as he comes to meet his worshiper, " all the heav- 
enly poisers " are simply his attendants. Then, among this Aryan people, as also 
of those amongst whom Job lived, there were those who demanded, " Who is the 
Almighty that we should serve him? And what profit shall we have if we pray 
unto him ? " There were fools, then, who said in their hearts, " there is no God." 
But it suits our present purpose to notice this line especially in the hymn, 

" Be, while I righteous am, to me a friend ; " 
And also these two, 

" Ye who desire blessings, bring your hymn 
To Indra ; for the true is always true." 

Righteousness in the deity worshiped, righteousness in the worshiper. It is but a 
word, but a gleam; yet does it not teach us something? Eeligion had not yet 
become pantheistic ; nor had it yet confused itself with speculations as to the 
soul's emancipation from the soul of the universe, or its corruption through some 
contact with matter and a body rank with sinful desire. These Vedic worshipers 
are not yet either Brahman or Buddhist. They hold this simple faith : that a 
wicked man must not pray in his wickedness to the righteous deity ; but he whose 
hands are clean may come to the True One who is " always true," and may expect 
to hear him say, " My votaries and their children call on me." 

The writer, Mr. Keary, of the British Museum, in whose book upon " Out- 
lines of Primitive Belief" I find this hymn, holds the strange theory that the 
hymn was made and sung by a people whose ancestors had been fetish- worship- 
ers ; that their earliest object of adoration had been the fire-drill, shaped like a 
cross, with which, in their savage condition, they had been accustomed to kindle 
the flame in the wood to cook their rude banquets. When, in history, one may 
ask, has a savage race, worshiping the crude utensils of their household life, risen 
up, entirely of themselves, with no help from any quarter, to such a conception 
of deity and of man's duty to him as this hymn discloses ? If it were not so 
much beneath the dignity of evolutionist wisdom to believe in the Bible, might it 
not give a far more rational account of the origin of the Aryan faith ? 

The truth seems clearly to be that both Brahmanism and Buddhism, while 
basing themselves on this Ancient Vedic religion, were not Improvements upon 
it, but much the contrary. Hence it was that when Eammohun Roy, and Chun- 
der Sen, within the present century, wished to reform the Hindu faith, they went 
clear back to the Vedas themselves ; claiming that the religion there disclosed, 
although in form and seeming polytheistic, was in truth a religion recognizing one 
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God, though under many names because under many forms of manifestation ; 
and claiming, also, that as compared with either of its offshoots, it was pure, both 
in teaching and in tendency. 

THE LATEK IDEA— BUDDHISM. 

Buddhism, certainly, much as it has been praised of late years, was a great 
falling away from the robust religion of those ancients conquerors of India. Bud- 
dhism, as taught in the sacred books of that religion, is not the faith of one who 
faces the facts of his condition, or the facts of his environment in this world, hon- 
estly and bravely, but of one who runs away from them, like a coward, or tries to, 
and hides himself. 

The key to the Buddhistic conception of evil is found in what is told of 
Buddha himself, more especially the circumstances under which he was led to de- 
vote himself to the founding of a new religion, or at least the reforming of an old 
one. The story has been many times written, of late years, and I need give it 
only the briefest attention. The son of a king, by name Prince Siddartha, he left 
his heirship to a throne to become an ascetic and a teacher. He is represented in 
the narrative as having been, during all his early years, jealously kept by his 
father, with a view to defeat some prognostic of calamity to the royal race through 
him, secluded from all contact with the world outside the palace, and all the suf- 
fering and sorrow there endured. Life was made to him, until he had reached 
early maturity, one holiday, with every conceivable luxury and every form of 
pleasure jealously provided for him. This is his idea of life ; allowed finally to 
ride forth from the palace into the city, in spite of all precaution taken he 
chances to see, on the first of these excursions, a diseased person, on the second 
one decrepit, wrinkled and shrunken with age, on the third, a dead body borne to 
its burial. He had never known before that such things as these had even an ex- 
istence. From his third excursion, especially, he returns home smitten to the 
soul with a sense of human misery, and thenceforth has no rest, until, as he imag- 
ines, he has found a sure means of relief. With the three great evils already 
encountered by him he associates another — that of the repeated births, which, 
according to the Brahmanism in which he had been educated, are the lot of man, 
and which entail upon him a liability to successive existences in which he may 
traverse the whole circuit of wnhappy being, from the highest to the lowest. The 
prince may in his second birth be a beggar, the common man may be reborn a 
brute ; upon that whole future of the soul in its transmigrations, rest the most 
dismal possibilities, from which a sensitive spirit like this of Buddha might well 
shrink. Hence, we find, all through the life and teaching of Buddha, the changes 
rung upon these four great evils as afflicting the race, birth, old age, disease, and 
death. The ideal remedy provided is what the Buddhists call Nirvana ; a state 
reached, in the present life, in which every manner of desire, affection, aspiration, 
hope shall be by processes of self-morliflcation so completely subdued, as that the 
evil and the good in existence shall be made one and the same ; and a resultant 
state in the next life which is, as nearly as possible, annihilation of the very con- 
sciousness of being. 

I find in the Buddhistic books that the idea of evil as sin, is not, indeed, 
wholly absent ; yet it is there, not as implying any sense of guilt, but simply as 
causing pain. Such a prayer as one finds in a hymn of the Rig- Veda, or an Accad- 
ian penitential psalm, would be an impossible thing on Buddhistic lips. Of whom 
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is such a one as he to ask forgiveness 'i* To whom is lie to confess sin ? Whetlier 
as pantheist or atheist, he knows of no such thing as moral accountability, for 
there is no being to whom to be accountable. There is no law save that kind of 
inexorable naturalistic fatality, under which certain effects follow certain causes. 
Sin, for him, save so far as some vague sense of distinction of right and wrong 
survives, is simply the act of a fool, who puts his foot into an open trap, or drags 
down a leaning wall upon his own head. 

There are, indeed, admirable precepts of a certain kind in the Buddhistic 
books, and of these I shall speak hereafter, and of the real ethical value there may 
be in them. For the rest, I do not know of a more fatuous thing, even in nine- 
teenth-century fatuity, than that glorification of Buddha and Buddhism in 
which Mr. Edwin Arnold— chiefly, let us hope, in a literary interest — led the way, 
and in which a few silly people in Europe and America are trying to follow him. 

Buddhism may represent to us the mystical and ascetic view of evil as to its 
nature — how widely prevalent, no student of the history of religions needs to be 
told. The more distinctly speculative view though still defective, is a higher one. 
It is well stated by ex- President Woolsey, in his introduction to the "Gorgias " of 
Plato, where he says that "in the view of Socrates, and in that of Plato at first, 
all virtue must be resolved into science," or knowledge, " all vice into ignorance." 
Plato's later view, according to the same writer was, that virtue consists in truth: 
" that the faculties of the soul respectively perform their part, and are all obedi- 
ent to the reason; " — a doctrine as to the foundation of morals which quite per- 
vades the modern rationalism. It certainly is not an adequate idea, eitlier of evil 
or its remedy, since it takes no account of that which prevents men, all men, from 
acting " obedient" even " to the reason." 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1. There is already ground for saying that in its idea of evil pagan religion 
is upon the whole, more pure in tone and more consistent with the teacliings 
of erdightened reason, even, as we ascend into prehistoric times. As we ap- 
proach the primitive periods in the annals of any historic pagan religion we 
find the conception of evil more and more that of our own sacred books. The 
prehistoric literature of these religions, so far as yet accessible, deals with 
evil almost wholly in its aspect as moral evil, while the pagan rituals of that early 
period are pervaded, as those of later times never are, with a penitent utterance 
that at times is almost in the phraseology of the Hebrew ritual itself. 

2. When this primitive purity in the conception of evil began to change to 
its later and corrupt form, the first step of change was, as the evidence appears to 
show, that of the old dualistic religions, in which the origin of evil was found in 
the malignant interposition of an evil being, powerful enough to contest the 
supremacy of the universe, while the creation of evil by this being was his method 
of making war upon the author of all good. In this, so much of the original rev- 
elation on this subject was retained as concerns the fall of man and the introduc- 
tion of evil on -earth through the instrumentality of Satan, the tempter. 

S. In process of further change those speculative notions began to prevail, in 
which ideas of physical and moral evil were confused ; the conception of evil as 
sin grew dim and feeble, and while pagan religions became more pantheistic or 
idolatrous, the sense of accountability, of personal guilt, was obscured if not 
wholly lost. In a word, pagan religions, in their history, are shown to have 
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undergone processes of steady deterioration, in respect to the idea of evil, just as 
also in their idea of God. 

4. If these inferences from what is known at present of the history of relig- 
ions shall be justified by the results of further inquiry, as there is every reason to 
believe they will be, that theory of the origin of religion which is held by the ex- 
treme evolutionist school, will, it should seem, have to be given up. This theory 
supposes that religion began in a sentiment of wonder, as man in his earliest rise 
above the conditions of a brute became more intelligent ; that the next step of 
evolution was the worship of the fetish, in the form of any object that appealed to 
this sentiment of wonder, or the sentiment of reverence, or of fear; that next 
came the worship of nature-gods ; then mythology and the deities of such panthe- 
ons as those of Egypt, of Greece, and of Rome ; polytheism becoming at last 
monotheism. This necessarily presupposes that all religious ideas were in the 
beginning crude and almost brutal, and that as we ascend into prehistoric 
times, they become more crude, and less in harmony with the reason and 
conscience of enlightened man. It is enough to say, at present, that the evidence 
thus far warrants us in holding that the facts are in direct conflict with this theo- 
ry ; and these facts, as time goes on and investigation proceeds, will in all proba- 
bility make it at last impossible to consistently hold any other theory of the 
origin of religion than that which finds it in that revelation of which the Christian 
Bible is the record and the repository. 



